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CONCLUDING  REMARKS 
Betty  Hodges 
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The  Literary  Hall  of  Fame  Award 

The  award  that  will  be  presented  to  the  1 998  Literary  Hall  of  Fame  inductees 
is  a  work  of  North  Carolina  art  created  by  Tom  Spleth  of  Raleigh  and 
Penland.  Mr.  Spleth' s  sculptural  ceramics  works  include  large  jars  and  bottles, 
outdoor  ceramic  sofas  and  chairs,  and  architectural  tile.  Each  award  for  the 
Literary  Hall  of  Fame  inductees  is  a  specially-colored  tile  derived  from  a  series 
of  large  tiles  that  appear  on  the  Raleigh  condominium  Governor's  Square.  The 
av^ard  tile  is  envisioned  by  the  artist  as  a  bookshelf  version  of  the  architectural 
tile  and  could  be  used  as  a  book  stop  or  simply  displayed  like  any  other  three- 
dimensional  work  of  art.  It  is  also  capable  of  being  subjected  to  freeze/thaw 
cycles  and  may  be  placed  outdoors  in  the  garden  year-round. 

The  artist  modeled  the  shell  on  a  real  shell  found  on  a  North  Carolina  beach 
near  Ocracoke.  He  then  made  a  plaster  mold  of  the  original  image  and 
derived  all  the  award  tiles  from  that  mold.  The  back  of  each  piece  is  left  open 
to  expose  the  underlying  structure  of  the  tile;  Mr.  Spleth  expects  that  writers 
will  be  interested  in  the  truth  behind  the  facade.  While  each  tile  front  is 
similar  to  all  the  others,  each  back  is  unique  and  demonstrates  the  handmade 
character  of  the  pieces. 

The  barium  glazes  used  on  the  awards  are  very  serviceable  in  architectural 
applications.  The  glazes  are  applied  in  such  a  way  that  wide  variation  in  the 
glaze  diickness  is  obtained.  Mr.  Spledi  feels  diat  to  apply  mechanically  a 
perfecdy  even  coat  of  glaze  diminishes  the  expressive  potential  inherent  in 
ceramic  art.  Serendipity,  accident,  and  nonchalance  play  a  role  in  his  glazing 
process.  He  feels  there  can  be  no  error  if  the  heart  is  pure. 
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Foreword 
Weymouth,  Writers  and  Words 


It  is  a  sturdy  house,  94  years  old  now  and  still  rising  among  glossy  magnolias  and  tall 
pines  which  lean  into  the  Carolina  wind.   Its  elegance  is  understated,  with  none  of  the 
ostentation  one  might  expect  of  a  twenty-room  house.  Weymouth  served  the  Boyd  family 
well  for  seventy  years;  since  1979  its  service  has  expanded  beyond  family  to  commu- 
nity, its  mission  marked  by  the  good  taste  which  distinguishes  its  architectural  design. 

In  1904,  James  Boyd,  a  steel  and  railroad  magnate,  purchased  1200  acres  in  Southern 
Pines  and  built  a  home.   He  christened  this  new  estate  "Weymouth,"  after  a  town  he 
had  visited  in  England.  Set  amidst  a  magnificent  stand  of  virgin  long-leaf  pines,  it  served 
as  a  country  manor  where  his  grandson  and  namesake,  James,  often  came  as  a  boy  to 
repair  frail  health  and  explore  the  imposing  pine  forest  and  surrounding  countryside. 

Later  young  James  went  to  Princeton  and  earned  a  master's  degree  at  Cambridge. 
After  serving  as  an  ambulance  driver  during  World  War  I,  an  experience  which  left 
his  health  even  more  fragile,  he  returned  to  Weymouth  for  recovery.   In  1919,  he  and 
his  new  wife,  the  former  Katharine  Lamont,  spent  their  honeymoon  in  the  house, 
which  by  now  James  co-owned  with  his  brother,  Jackson.  The  following  year,  he  and 
Katharine  moved  to  Weymouth  and  began  redesigning  it.  They  moved  part  of  the 
original  house  across  Connecticut  Avenue  to  become  part  of  Jackson's  new  home, 
now  known  as  the  Campbell  House.  To  the  remaining  structure,  they  added  a  second 
story  and  two  wings,  enlarging  the  Georgian-style  house  to  9,000  square  feet. 

James  Boyd,  now  32  years  old,  left  the  management  of  the  family  business  to  his 
brother  while  he  pursued  the  dream  which  had  begun  when  he  was  editor  of  his  high 
school  newspaper:  to  become  a  writer.   Boyd's  biographer,  David  Whisnant,  observes 
that  Boyd  chose  to  live  in  Southern  Pines  because  this  site  "seemed  to  offer  the  best 
conditions  for  beginning  [a  literary  career}— a  reasonable  physical  comfort,  freedom 
from  distractions,  and  a  mild  climate.. .and  an  opportunity  to  affirm  the  tangible  values 
of  American  life."   One  of  the  earliest  visitors  to  the  newly-enlarged  home  was  British 
novelist  and  playwright  John  Galswordiy,  who,  after  reading  Boyd's  stories,  encouraged 
him  to  try  a  novel,  then,  on  a  trip  to  New  York,  urged  publishers  to  "keep  an  eye  on 
James  Boyd."   In  1925,  Scribner's  published  Boyd's  first  novel.  Drums.  It  won 
immediate  attention,  not  only  for  its  story  but  for  its  realism— the  result  of  Boyd's 
extensive  and  meticulous  research. 

Boyd  went  on  to  write  more  novels,  a  number  of  short  stories  and  a  collection  of 
poetry.   In  1941,  he  expanded  his  career  by  purchasing  and  editing  the  Southern 
Pines  Pilot.   Meanwhile,  his  home  became  a  welcome  retreat  for  many  of  the  best 
writers  of  the  day:  Thomas  Wolfe,  F.  Scott  Fit2gerald,  William  Faulkner,  Ernest 
Hemingway,  John  P.  Marquand,  and  Paul  Green,  as  well  as  his  editor,  the  legendary 
Maxwell  Perkins,  and  his  illustrator,  N.C.  Wyeth.   His  daughter,  Nancy  Sokoloff, 
recalls  that  "During  my  father's  lifetime  there  were  no  'writers'  colonies.'   Our  living 
room  and  that  of  Paul  and  Elizabeth  Green  served  as  settings  for  serious  work  and 
conversations  about  Southern  writing  and  its  fijmre." 
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The  serious  conversations  went  beyond  literature.   During  World  War  II,  Boyd 
organized  and  served  as  the  National  Chairman  of  the  Free  Company  of  Players,  a 
group  of  writers  who  were  concerned  that  constitutional  rights  might  be  compromised 
during  the  frenzy  of  wartime.  Among  the  writers  joining  him  in  writing  plays  for 
broadcast  over  national  radio  were  Orson  Welles,  Paul  Green,  Archibald  MacLeish, 
and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet. 

In  1944,  after  James  Boyd's  untimely  death,  Katharine  continued  living  at  Weymouth 
and  publishing  the  Pilot.   She  and  her  children  donated  400  pine-filled  acres  to  the 
State  for  development  into  the  Weymouth  Woods  Nature  Preserve.  When  she  died  in 
1974,  she  left  the  house,  remaining  land  and  forest  to  Sandhills  Community  College, 
which  in  1977  put  the  estate  on  the  market.   Fearfiil  that  this  treasure  would  be 
demolished  by  developers,  two  friends  of  the  Boyds  undertook  the  task  of  saving  it. 
Elizabeth  Stevenson  (Buffie)  Ives  organized  Friends  of  Weymouth;  Sam  Ragan,  then 
editor  of  the  Pilot,  rallied  support  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  Nature 
Conservancy,  the  Sierra  Club,  the  North  Carolina  Writers'  Conference,  and  the 
North  Carolina  Poetry  Society.  The  first  person  Ragan  approached,  playwTight  Paul 
Green,  made  the  first  donation:  $1,000.   Later,  Moore  County  resident  Bob 
Drummond  provided  a  major  boost  with  an  initial  contribution  of  $20,000  and  a  later 
donation  of  an  equal  amount. 

Since  1979,  the  house,  surrounded  by  twenty-two  acres,  has  flourished  as  a  full-fledged 
cultural  center.   College  groups  and  various  arts  groups  hold  meetings  and  retreats 
here.   The  great  room  and  back  lawn  host  concerts  by  chamber  music  groups  and 
such  notables  as  Doc  Watson  and  lectures  by  speakers  as  varied  as  social  critic  Tom 
Wolfe  and  sociologist  John  Shelton  Reed.  There  have  also  been  frequent  readings  by 
North  Carolina's  writers,  such  as  Clyde  Edgerton,  Kaye  Gibbons  and  Shelby 
Stephenson,  as  well  as  an  annual  poetry  festival  the  last  Saturday  in  June. 

In  addition  to  formal  programs,  Weymouth  has  hosted  one  of  former  North  Carolina 
Poet  Laureate  Sam  Ragan' s  favorite  projects:  residencies  offering  writers,  artists  and 
composers  stays  of  up  to  two  weeks  to  pursue  their  art  in  James  Boyd's  hospitable  home. 
Poet  and  novelist  Guy  Owen  was  the  first  writer-in-residence;  in  1981,  just  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  he  also  made  his  last  public  reading  at  Weymouth.  By  1998 
over  500  writers  and  artists  have  held  residencies  here.  Many  testify  that  their  art  has 
flourished  on  this  site;  some  even  credit  the  hovering  spirit  of  James  Boyd  and 
perhaps  those  of  his  many  literary  guests  with  providing  additional  creative  impetus. 

It  is  fitting  that  Weymouth,  where  James  Boyd  and  hundreds  of  other  writers  have 
found  congenial  conditions  for  their  work,  is  the  site  of  the  North  Carolina  Literary 
Hall  of  Fame.    It  is  also  fitting  that  the  space  set  aside  for  this  distinction  is  the 
upstairs  Boyd  Room,  where  James  did  his  own  writing,  often  by  dictating  to  a 
stenographer  as  he  paced  back  and  forth,  taking  on  the  voices  of  his  characters. 
Perhaps  the  spirits  of  those  who  are  honored  here  will  join  the  chorus  of  literary 
masters  whose  influence  echoes  through  the  halls  and  across  the  grounds  of  Weymouth. 


Sally  Buckner 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
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Introduction 

And  down  the  centuries  that  wait  ahead  therell  be  some  whisper  of  our  name,  some 
mention  and  devotion  to  the  dream  that  brought  us  here. 

—  The  Lost  Colony  by  Paul  Green 

From  its  earliest  days,  North  Carolina  has  been  blessed  with  the  "mention  and 
devotion"  of  a  great  host  of  writers  living  and  working  in  the  state.  A  rich  literary 
heritage  is  a  legacy  cherished  by  all  North  Carolinians. 

The  North  Carolina  Literary  Hall  of  Fame  is  established  as  a  perpetual  opportunity  to 
remember,  honor  and  celebrate  that  heritage.   By  marking  the  contribution  of  its 
literary  giants  of  every  generation,  it  will  support  and  encourage  the  further  flourishing 
of  excellent  literature  in  the  state. 

The  North  Carolina  Literary  Hall  of  Fame  was  the  dream  of  a  generation  of  the  state's 
most  dedicated  cultural  leaders,  mobilized  by  Sam  Ragan,  former  poet  laureate  of 
North  Carolina.   It  was  authorized  by  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
July  23,  1993,  then  formally  established  by  a  grant  from  the  N.C.  Department  of 
Cultural  Resources  to  the  North  Carolina  Writers'  Network,  a  literary  organization 
serving  writers  and  readers  across  the  state  since  1985. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  is  physically  located  in  a  notable  shrine  of  North  Carolina  writing. 
The  Weymouth  Center  for  the  Arts  &  Humanities  in  Southern  Pines  is  the  former 
home  and  workplace  of  novelist  James  Boyd  and  his  wife  Katharine,  a  distinguished 
journalist  and  patron  of  the  arts.  The  large  room  where  plaques,  picmres,  books  and 
other  memorabilia  of  the  state's  honored  writers  are  displayed  was  Boyd's  workroom. 

Members  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  are  selected  annually  by  a  committee  of  writers.  The  goal  is 
to  choose  widely  and  inclusively  from  the  great  parade  of  novelists,  poets,  short  story 
writers,  playwrights,  journalists  and  storytellers  of  all  sorts  who  have  called  themselves 
North  Carolinians.  WTiile  the  first  year  honored  only  those  from  the  past,  the  Hall  of 
Fame  now  joins  other  notable  cultural  award  programs  in  honoring  living  writers. 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  an  editor  visiting  North  Carolina  marveled  at  the  literary 
liveliness  of  the  place  where,  she  said,  writers  flourished  in  "an  atmosphere  of  plain 
living  and  high  thinking  that  I  never  experienced  before." 

In  the  spirit  of  those  who  over  the  centuries  have  graced  North  Carolina  with  a 
literamre  of  such  quality,  beauty  and  power,  the  North  Carolina  Literary  Hall  of  Fame 
proudly  honors  writers  who  have  achieved  enduring  stamre  in  their  mention  and 
devotion  to  their  art  and  to  the  state. 


Roy  Parker,  Jr. 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 
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The  fields  and  woodlands 
around  the  small  Scotland 
County  town  of  Wagram, 
nine  miles  north  of 
Laurinburg  on  U.S.  Highway 
401,  haven't  changed  much 
since  John  Charles  McNeill 
roamed  them  as  a  sunburnt 
boy  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  storing  up  the 
natural  lore  and  imagery  that 
would  later  inspire  his  poetry. 
McNeill  died  at  an  early  age, 
but  during  his  brief  life  he 
established  himself  as  the 
foremost  literary  figure  of  the 
state  and  was  hailed  for  many 
years  by  popular  acclaim  as 
North  Carolina's  unofficial 
poet  laureate. 


John  Charles  McNeill 

(1874-1907) 


Before  entering  Wake  Forest 
College  in  1894,  he  studied  at 

Whiteville  Academy,  clerked  in  a  store,  and  taught  in  Georgia.  At  Wake  Forest, 
McNeill  was  an  exemplary  student,  contributing  poems  to  and  editing  the 
literary  journal,  while  taking  special  law  courses.  He  was  briefly  on  the  faculties 
at  Wake  Forest  and  Mercer  University.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  opened  a 
law  office  in  Lumberton  and  bought  an  interest  in  the  Argus,  a  weekly  newspaper 
to  which  he  contributed  stories  and  poems,  but  afiier  several  years  he  moved  his 
practice  to  Laurinburg,  where  he  was  elected  for  a  temi  to  the  state  legislature. 

In  1901  the  popular  national  magazine  Youth's  Companion  accepted  one  of 
his  poems,  and  the  prestigious  Century  Magazine,  over  a  four-year  period, 
printed  eighteen  more.  But  it  was  Charlotte  OZ)5e/ver  editor  Joseph  P. 
Caldwell  who  allowed  McNeill  to  follow  his  calling  by  hiring  him  in  1904  to 
write  "whenever  and  whatever  he  pleases."  In  the  "Mule  Pen,"  as  the  Observer 
newsroom  was  called,  he  was  known  affectionately  as  "Mac,"  and  his  frequent 
newspaper  columns  over  the  next  three  years,  which  ran  under  a  dozen  tides, 
including  "A  Jug  of  All  Sorts,"  "Songs  Merry  and  Sad,"  and  "Banjo  and 
Mandolin,"  carried  some  467  of  his  poems.  He  also  wrote  anecdotes,  fables, 
reports  on  fires  and  funerals,  book  reviews,  and  covered  special  events  in 
North  and  South  Carolina.   His  byline  became  regionally  famous. 
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John  Charles  McNeill 


"The  litde  loves  and  sorrows  are  my  song,"  McNeill  said.  Many  of  his  poems 
are  nostalgic  evocations  of  a  happy  boyhood  spent  roaming  the  fields  and 
woods,  swimming  and  fishing  in  the  Lumber  River,  working  along  the  rows 
with  white  and  black  laborers,  and  attending  the  "old  field"  school.  "Readers, 
in  his  day  and  ours,  have  applauded  his  accessibility,"  the  late  literary  historian 
Richard  Walser  wrote.  "No  reader  of  his  poems  can  doubt  his  admiration  for 
the  music,  speech,  and  sagacity  of  the  rural  whites  and  blacks  he  knew  so  well 
in  his  youth." 

In  1905,  John  Charles  McNeill  became  the  first  winner  of  the  Patterson  Cup 
for  literary  excellence  in  North  Carolina,  his  entry  a  manuscript  of  poems 
later  published  as  Songs  Merry  and  Sad.  His  death  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  at 
his  family  home  in  Riverton  brought  sorrow  to  his  fellow  North  Carolinians 
in  a  way  usually  reserved  for  the  passing  of  a  beloved  statesman.  A  year  later, 
another  collection  of  his  verse.  Lyrics  from  Cotton  Land,  was  published, 
assuring  his  reputation.  McNeill  had  considered  calling  this  volume  Possums 
and  Persimmons,  and  a  new  collection  by  that  tide  appeared  in  1977,  edited 
by  Richard  Walser.  It's  a  tribute  to  his  enduring  appeal  that  The  Pocket  John 
Charles  McNeill  (St.  Andrews  Press,  1 990)  sold  out  He  is  buried  at  the  old 
Spring  Hill  Cemetery  in  Scodand  County,  and  his  birthplace  near  Wagram 
has  been  restored. 


From  The  Pocket  John  Charles  McNeill 
(St.  Andrews  Press,  1990) 

Possum  Time  Again 

Oh,  dip  some  'taters  down  in  grease 
En  fling  de  dogs  a  'tater  apiece. 
Ram  yo'  brogans  clean  er  tacks, 
Split  de  splinters  en  fetch  de  ax. 
It's  'possum  time  again! 

Catfish  tender,  catfish  tough, 
We's  done  et  eatflsh  long  enough. 
We's  tar'd  er  coUards  en  white-side  meat, 
En  we's  gwine  have  supp'n  wut's  good  to  eat. 
It's  'possum  time  again! 

De  pot's  gwine  simmer  en  blubber  en  bile 

Till  it  gits  scummed  over  wid  'possum  ile. 

But  le'  's  don't  brag  till  we  gits  de  goods. 

Whoop!   Come  along,  boys!  We's  off  to  de  woods. 

It's  'possum  time  again! 
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John  Charles  McNeill 


Old  Spring  Hill 

I  wonder  who  the  children  are 

That  troop  to  school  these  days 
Along  the  old  McDuffie  path 

That  winds  throiijjh  woody  ways 
And  leads  into  the  road  whereby 

The  neighbors  go  to  mill. 
I  wonder  who  the  scholars  are 

At  Old  Spring  Hill. 

I  wonder  if  they  play  the  games 

We  played  when  I  was  there— 
Round-town,  low-razor,  bull-pen,  cat. 

Base,  leap-frog,  hounds  and  hare. 
Perhaps  the  spring  is  choked  with  leaves; 

Perhaps  the  church  is  gone. 
With  all  its  shattered  panes  that  told 

Of  wild  balls  thrown. 

Whoe'er  the  children  are,  I  know 

The  same  old  noi.sc  is  there: 
The  droning  whisper,  afternoons 

When  chalk-dust  fills  the  air. 
The  same  old  fractions  multiplied, 

The  same  old  cities  named; 
Mcnsa,  mcnsac  is  still  declined. 

And  Spartacus  declaimed. 

But,  oh,  the  vines  of  muscadines 

That  cluster  in  those  woods! 
Tho.se  ripe  persimmons,  hanging  high, 

Lx)osc  in  their  browning  hoods; 
Those  tough  dward-apples,  full  of  seed. 

Are  ready  now  to  eat. 
And  thorns  of  prickly-pear,  though  dead, 

Are  quite  alert  for  feet. 

If  I  should  go  there  now,  those  brats 

Would  stare  into  my  face 
And  whisper  who  that  stranger  was 

That  sauntered  round  the  place. 
But,  though  the  tow-heads  knew  me  not, 

I  could  have  all  my  will 
Of  tho.sc  dear  memoried  childhood  haunts 

At  old  Spring  Hill. 


Sunburnt  Boys 

Down  on  the  Lumbee  river 

Where  the  eddies  ripple  cool 
Your  boat,  I  know,  glides  stealthily 

About  some  shady  pool. 
The  summer's  heats  have  lulled  asleep 

The  fish-hawks  chattering  noi.se. 
And  all  the  swamp  lies  hushed  about 

You  sunburnt  boys. 

You  see  the  minnow's  waves  that  rock 

The  cradled  lily  leaves. 
From  a  far  field  some  farmer's  song. 

Singing  among  his  sheaves. 
Comes  mellow  to  you  where  you  sit. 

Each  man  with  boatman's  poise. 
There,  in  the  shimmering  water  lights. 

You  sunburnt  boys. 

I  know  your  haunts:   each  gnarly  bole 

That  guards  the  waterside, 
Each  tuft  of  flags  and  rushes  where 

The  river  reptiles  hide. 
Each  dimpling  nook  wherein  the  bass 

His  eager  life  employs 
Until  he  dies— the  captive  of 

You  sunburnt  boys. 

You  will  not— will  you?— .soon  forget 

When  I  was  one  of  you. 
Nor  love  me  less  that  time  has  borne 

My  craft  to  currents  new; 
Nor  shall  I  ever  cease  to  share 

Your  hardships  and  your  joys. 
Robust,  rough-spoken,  gende-hearted 

Sunburnt  boys! 
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On  the  Cape  Fear 

Prince  Charlie  an'  I,  we  war  chased  owre  the  sea 

Wi  naething  but  conscience  for  glory. 
An'  here  I  drew  sawrd,  when  the  land  wad  be  free, 

An'  was  whipped  tae  a  hole  as  a  Tory. 

When  the  Bonny  Blue  Flag  was  flung  tae  the  breeze, 

1  girded  mysel'  tae  defend  it 
They  warsded  me  down  tae  my  hands  an'  my  knees 

An'  flogged  my  auld  backbane  tae  bend  it. 

Sae  the  deil  wan  the  fights,  an'  wrang  hauds  the  ground, 

But  God  an'  mysel'  winna  bide  it 
I  had  strength  in  my  airm  yet  for  many  a  round 

An'  purpose  in  plenty  tae  guide  it 

I  been  banished  an'  whipped  an'  warsded  an'  flogged 

(I  belang  tae  the  Democrat  party), 
But  in  gaein'  owre  quagmires  I  hae  na  been  bogged 

An'  am  still  on  my  legs,  hale  an'  hearty! 
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Pauli  Murray 

(1910-1985) 


Born  in  Baltimore  and 
orphaned  at  an  early  age, 
Pauli  Murray  was  raised  on 
Cameron  Street  behind 
Maplewood  Cemetery  in 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  by 
her  maternal  grandparents 
and  an  aunt,  in  whose  first- 
grade  class  she  learned  to 
read.  Two  other  aunts  also 
took  a  keen  interest  in  her 
upbringing.   "Having  no 
parents  of  my  own,"  she 
wrote  in  her  poignant 
memoir  Proud  Shoes,  "I 
had  in  effect  three  mothers, 
each  trying  to  impress  upon 
me  those  traits  of  character 

expected  of  a  Fitzgerald— stern  devotion  to  duty,  capacity  for  hard  work, 
industry  and  thrift,  and  above  all  honor  and  courage  in  all  things." 

She  graduated  at  the  top  of  her  class  from  Hillside  High  School,  and  with 
honors  from  Hunter  College  in  New  York,  but  was  denied  admission  to  law 
school  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1938  because  of  her  race,  and 
to  Harvard  University  because  of  her  gender.  These  and  other  experiences 
spurred  her  to  a  life  oi  activism,  working  to  dismantle  barriers  of  race  and 
gender.   From  sit-ins  to  integrate  Washington,  D.C.,  lunch  counters  in  the 
1 940s,  through  her  efforts  as  a  founder  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women  (NOW)  in  the  early  1970s,  Murray  took  challenges  head-on,  while 
generally  avoiding  the  limelight. 

After  receiving  her  law  degree  at  Howard  University,  she  later  earned  a 
master's  degree  in  law  from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  and  was  a 
tutor  in  law  at  Yale,  where  she  received  her  doctorate  in  1965.   Pauli  Murray 
had  a  distinguished  and  varied  career  as  a  civil  rights  lawyer,  a  professor,  a 
college  vice  president,  and  deputy  attorney  general  of  California.   She  was 
named  Woman  of  the  Year  by  Mademoiselle  in  1947.  Beneath  her  drive,  her 
will,  her  achievements,  lay  "the  elusiveness  of  her  self-esteem,"  and  the  fact 
that  she  was  "not  entirely  free  from  the  prevalent  idea  that  I  must  prove  myself" 
The  idea  of  writing  a  family  memoir  began  to  grow  in  her  shortly  after 
college,  "but  the  struggle  to  educate  myself  and  to  earn  a  living  during  the 
Depression,  and  then  my  law  studies  and  practice,  kept  me  from  writing  for 
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many  years."  Encouraged  by  her  literary  association  with  the  poet  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet,  she  interrupted  her  law  practice  to  spend  four  years  researching 
and  writing  Proud  Shoes:  The  Story  of  an  American  Family,  which 
was  published  in  1956. 

Murray  became  so  immersed  in  her  research  for  the  book  that  for  months  after 
retracing  the  legendary  routes  of  the  Underground  Railroad,  she  found  herself 
dating  correspondence  1854  instead  of  1954.  "" Proud  Shoes  is  a  book  of  such 
variety  of  incident  and  such  depths  and  changes  of  tone  as  to  astonish  one 
who  mistakes  it  simply  for  a  family  chronicle,"  a  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
reviewer  wrote.  "It  is  history,  it  is  biography,  and  it  is  also  a  story  that,  at  its 
best,  is  dramatic  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  fiction...." 

In  addition  to  Proud  Shoes,  Murray  compiled  a  massive  reference  work  on 
state  race  laws  and  published  a  prize-winning  volume  of  poetry.  Dark 
Testament  and  Odier  Poems  0.910).  Her  autobiographical  Song  in  a  Weary 
Throat-  An  American  Pilgrimage  (1987)  was  published  two  years  after  her  death. 

At  age  sixty-two,  when  many  people  are  planning  retirement,  Pauli  Murray 
entered  seminary  and  embarked  upon  a  new  career.   In  1977,  she  was  the  first 
black  woman  in  the  U.S.  to  become  an  Episcopalian  priest.   In  performing 
her  first  Holy  Eucharist  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Cross  in  Chapel  Hill,  where  her 
grandmother,  a  slave,  had  been  baptized,  Murray  finally  believed  that  "All 
the  strands  of  my  life  had  come  together." 


From  "Dark  Testament," 
in  Dark  Testament  and  Other  Poems  (Silvermine,  1970) 


1 

Freedom  is  a  dream 

Haunring  as  amber  wine 

Or  worlds  remembered  out  of  time. 

Not  Eden's  gate,  but  freedom 

Lures  us  down  a  trail  of  skulls 

Where  men  forever  crush  the  dreamers— 

Never  the  dream. 

I  was  an  Israelite  walking  a  sea  bottom, 
I  was  a  Negro  slave  following  the  North  Star, 
I  was  an  immigrant  huddled  in  ship's  belly, 
I  was  a  Mormon  searching  for  a  temple, 
I  was  a  refugee  clogging  roads  to  nowhere— 
Always  the  dream  was  the  same— 
always  the  dream  was  freedom. 


8 

Hope  is  a  crushed  stalk 

Between  clenched  fingers. 

Hope  is  a  bird's  wing 

Broken  by  a  stone. 

Hope  is  a  word  in  a  tuneless  ditty— 

A  word  whispered  with  the  wind, 

A  dream  of  forty  acres  and  a  mule, 

A  cabin  of  one's  own  and  a  moment  to  rest, 

A  name  and  place  for  one's  children 

And  children's  children  at  last .  .  . 

Hope  is  a  song  in  a  weary  throat 
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From  Proud  Shoes:    The  Story  of  an  American  Family 
(Harper  (Sl  Row,  1956) 

I  did  not  sec  Grandfather  ajjain  until  after  the  undertaker  came  and  left  and  a  black  crepe  was 
hung  on  our  door.   He  was  lying  on  a  bier  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  dressed  in  his  salt-and- 
peppcr-gray  broadcloth  suit  and  covered  from  his  chest  down  with  a  long  dark  drape.   Out  of 
childish  curiosity  I  slipped  into  the  parlor  and  looked  underneath  the  drape.   Grandfather,  who 
had  always  been  my  symbol  of  strength  and  authority',  now  looked  tiny  and  shrunken.     He 
was  fully  dressed  except  for  his  shoes,  and  his  white-stockinged  feet  turned  upward  and  curled 
over  a  bit.    I  remember  wondering  why  a  person  was  buried  without  his  shoes  on.    For  years  I 
could  not  go  into  the  parlor  without  still  seeing  the  image  of  Grandfather  lying  in  his  dark  suit 
before  the  fireplace  with  his  white-stockinged  feet  curled  up  and  over. 

The  family  patriarch  had  gone  down  in  death,  and  it  was  like  the  shock  of  a  great  landmark 
tree  crashing  in  the  forest.    It  was  the  signal  for  the  gathering  of  all  the  relatives  from  near  and 
far.    Most  of  our  blood  kinsfolk  came  together  for  a  three-day  period  of  mourning.   The  ban 
on  exiles  was  lifted  temporarily,  old  associations  were  renewed,  family  stories  embellished  by 
collective  memories  were  retold,  and  sometimes  new  business  ventures  were  started.   The  wake 
had  the  solemnity  of  a  high  religious  observance  with  an  undertone  of  family  reunion.   There 
was  subdued  merriment  among  the  more  distant  relatives  while  the  chief  mourners  stayed  in  a 
special  room  surrounded  by  only  the  closest  of  friends.   The  atmosphere  was  hushed  most  of 
the  time  except  for  the  occasional  irreverent  laughter  of  children.    It  seemed  to  mc  that  I  had 
more  visitors  and  playmates  during  those  three  days  than  I  had  had  in  my  entire  life  at 
Grandfather's  house. 

But  when  the  day  of  the  funeral  came,  the  only  sign  of  grief  among  Grandmother  and  my 
aunts  was  their  pale,  tight-lipped  appearance  in  their  long  black  dresses  and  flowing  black 
veils.   They  marched— not  walked— in  the  funeral  procession,  as  Grandfather  had  always 
marched  before  them,  and  they  all  sang  his  favorite  hymns  as  if  they  were  the  choir  instead  of 
the  bereaved.    It  was  a  family  custom  to  sing  a  loved  one  on  his  way  to  the  other  side  and  it 
has  been  followed  to  this  day. 

Once  the  family  patriarch  was  lowered  into  his  grave,  however,  and  the  long  black  funeral  veils 
were  laid  away  for  the  ftiturc,  his  mande  of  authority  fell  naturally  and  wordlessly  upon  that 
next  member  of  the  clan,  man  or  woman,  who  had  been  emerging  through  the  years.    Every 
family  must  have  such  a  head,  it  .seemed;  otherwise  it  became  rudderless  and  scattered,  losing 
its  strength  and  identity.    For  the  Fitzgerald  clan  of  Fitzgeralds  and  Cleggs,  that  day  it  became 
Great-Aunt  Mary,  the  oldest  survivor  of  tho.se  who  had  come  south  in  1869.    In  our  immediate 
family  it  was  Aunt  Pauline. 

Grandfather  was  buried  in  the  Fitzgerald  family  graveyard  where  Great-Grandfather  Thomas, 
Great-Grandmother  Sarah  Ann,  Uncle  Richard  and  other  relatives  already  rested.    It  was  on 
the  west  side  of  Chapel  Hill  Road  next  to  the  old  .section  of  Maplewood  Cemeter>'.    Only  an 
iron  picket  fence  separated  the  Fitzgeralds  from  their  white  contemporaries  who  had  been  early 
settlers  in  Durham,  but  a  far  wider  gulf  .separated  the  living  de.scendants.   And  it  was  in 
Grandfather's  death  that  I  found  a  .symbol  which  would  somehow  sustain  me  until  I  grew 
older  and  found  other  ways  of  balancing  loyalty  with  revolt. 

Grandfather  died  in  1919  and  it  would  be  a  number  of  years  before  the  graves  of  World  War  I 
veterans  appeared.    Meanwhile  the  white  cemetery  from  our  back  door  to  Chapel  Hill  Road 
and  beyond  was  filled  with  Confederate  dead.    Every  Memorial  Day  or  Decoration  Day,  the 
cemetery'  hillside  was  dotted  with  crossbarred  Confederate  flags.    As  a  Union  veteran. 
Grandfather  was  entided  to  a  United  States  flag  for  his  grave,  so  evcr>'  May  I  walked  proudly 
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through  a  field  of  Confederate  flags  hugging  my  gold-pointed  replica  of  Old  Glory.   I  crossed 
Chapel  Hill  Road  to  the  Fitzgerald  family  burial  ground  and  planted  it  at  the  head  of 
Grandfather's  grave. 

This  solitary  American  flag  just  oufside  the  iron  fence  which  separated  it  from  the  Confederate 
banners  waving  on  the  other  side  was  an  act  of  hunger  and  defiance.    It  tied  me  and  my  family 
to  something  bigger  than  the  Rebel  atmosphere  in  which  we  found  ourselves.   In  time 
Grandfather  would  be  joined  by  Grandmother  here  and  we  would  sell  Grandmother's  farm 
and  the  family  homeplace.   We  would  scatter  and  there  would  not  be  one  Robert  and  Cornelia 
Fitzgerald  descendant  left  in  the  South.   We  would  become  city  folk  in  stifling  litde  apartments 
in  northern  cities,  far  from  the  land  and  rootless,  and  the  Fiagerald  name  would  die  out 
leaving  only  the  Fitzgerald  mark  here  and  there.  We  younger  ones  would  search  for  something 
we  had  lost  or  perhaps  had  never  had. 

But  for  that  moment  upon  this  lone  flag  I  hung  my  nativity  and  the  right  to  claim  my  heritage. 
It  bore  mute  testimony  to  the  irrefutable  fact  that  I  was  an  American  and  it  helped  to  negate  in 
my  mind  the  signs  and  symbols  of  inferiority  and  apartness.    In  those  early  years  there  was 
little  identity  in  my  mind  between  the  Union  flag  which  waved  over  my  grandfather's  grave 
and  the  United  States  flag  upon  which  I  looked  with  so  much  skepticism  at  West  End  School. 
It  would  be  a  while  yet  before  I  realized  that  the  two  were  the  same. 

I  spent  many  hours  digging  up  weeds,  cutting  grass  and  tending  the  family  plot.    It  was  only  a 
few  feet  from  the  main  highway  between  Durham  and  Chapel  Hill.    I  wanted  the  white  people 
who  drove  by  to  be  sure  to  see  this  banner  and  me  standing  by  it.   Whatever  else  they  denied 
me,  they  could  not  take  from  me  this  right  and  the  undiminished  stature  it  gave  me.    For  there 
at  least  at  Grandfather's  grave  with  the  American  flag  in  my  hands,  I  could  stand  very  tall  and 
in  proud  shoes. 
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From  Song  in  a  Weary  Throat:  An  American  Pilgrimage 
(Harper  &  Row,  1987) 

I  came  to  Africa,  among  other  reasons,  to  sec  for  myself  black  people  in  their  own  homeland 
and  come  to  grips  with  the  pervasive  myth  of  innate  racial  inferiority  that  stigmatizes  all  people 
of  discernible  African  descent  in  the  United  States.   Although  now  widely  discredited,  this 
powerful  m>th  shaped  my  growing  years  and  gave  me  ambivalent  feelings  about  myself   A 
remote  African  ancestry  about  which  I  knew  little,  linked  with  a  heritage  of  slavery  and  contin- 
ued inferior  status  in  America,  has  been  the  source  of  a  hidden  shame.    I  need  to  confront  the 
vestiges  of  shame  embedded  in  my  identity  by  making  an  on-the-spot  assessment  of  my  African 
background  and  my  relationship  to  it  .  .  . 

Traveling  about  the  countryside,  I  have  not  only  seen  piercing  reminders  of  a  radical  break  with 
the  African  past  but  have  also  realized  how  subsequent  distortions  of  this  past  to  justify  chattel 
slavery  in  the  United  States  contributed  to  a  legacy  of  shame.   When  I  go  to  villages  in  the 
interior  of  Ghana,  where  the  people  continue  to  follow  many  of  their  ancient  customs,  I  am 
struck  by  their  innate  dignity,  their  ceremonial  courtesy,  and  their  strong  sense  of  community 
cooperation  in  building  a  house  or  road.   Although  they  are  nonliterate  and  have  few  belongings 
or  creature  comforts,  they  are  rooted  in  their  own  land  and  have  a  strong  sense  of  self   An 
African  man  may  house  his  family  in  a  mud  hut,  sleep  on  the  ground,  barely  make  a  living 
scrabbling  in  parched  earth,  and  have  only  one  ceremonial  cloth  of  cheap  fabric.   Yet  when  he 
drapes  his  toga  about  his  shoulder  and  comes  to  greet  a  stranger,  he  walks  with  such  self 
assurance  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  how  his  proud  bearing  contrasts  with  the  bearing  of  his 
sharecropper  counterparts  I  have  seen  in  rural  America.    I  find  myself  pondering  the  great 
violence  done  to  the  human  spirit  through  American  slavery  and  its  aftermath,  originally  in  the 
name  of  "Christianizing  black  savages." 

The  contrast  is  even  more  sharply  drawn  when  I  visit  a  local  chief  seated  on  a  raised  platform  in 
his  inner  court^'ard,  dressed  in  colorful  robes  and  surrounded  by  his  toga-clad  council  of  village 
elders.   An  umbrella  is  held  over  his  head  and  his  linguist  stands  by  to  communicate  his 
greetings  and  responses,  although  the  chief  understands  and  speaks  fluent  English.   He  receives 
visitors  according  to  a  formal  ritual  marked  by  gravity,  which  includes  an  exchange  of  gifts  and 
the  pouring  of  a  libation  from  the  visitor's  gift  of  cosdy  gin  drop  by  drop  upon  the  ground, 
accompanied  by  solemn  incantations.   Here  again  I  saw  the  self  possession  of  black  people 
whose  spirits  have  not  been  crippled  by  generations  of  repression. 
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Wilma  Dykeman  has  lived 
all  her  life  near  the  French 
Broad  River  in  the 
mountains  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee. 
Born  in  Asheville,  she  was 
the  only  child  of  a  mother 
whose  people  had  lived  in 
the  North  Carolina 
mountains  since  the 
eighteenth  century.   She 
traces  her  interest  in  writing 
to  the  stories  her  parents 
read  aloud  to  her  when 
she  was  a  child.  By  the 
time  she  was  in  elementary' 
school,  she  was  making  up 
her  own  stories,  plays,  and 
Biltmore  Junior  College  in 
University  for  a  bachelor's 


WiLMA  Dykeman 
(1920 -) 


poems.  After  graduating  from  high  school  and 
Asheville,  the  author  went  to  Northwestern 
degree  in  speech. 


The  summer  after  graduation,  she  met  and  married  James  R.  Stokely,  Jr.,  of 
Newport,  Tennessee,  a  poet  and  nonfiction  writer.  The  Stokelys,  who 
maintained  homes  in  both  Asheville  and  Newport,  collaborated  on  several 
books,  including  Neither  Black  Nor  White  (1957),  a  personal  view  of 
integration  in  the  South;  Seeds  of  Southern  Change  {1916),  about  race 
relations;  and  Prophet  of  Plenty  {\966),  a  biography  of  Will  W.  Alexander,  a 
Southern  leader  who  worked  for  racial  peace  and  justice.  They  also  shared 
interests  in  book  collecting  and  apple  growing.  Stokely  died  in  1977. 

Wilma  Dykeman's  first  writings  were  radio  scripts  and  short  stories,  which  she 
followed  with  articles  for  Harper's,  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Reader's 
Digest,  and  other  periodicals.  In  all,  she  has  published  more  than  sixteen 
books.  The  French  Broad {1955),  one  of  the  famous  "Rivers  of  America" 
series,  was  completed  in  a  year  but  represents  a  lifetime  of  observation  and 
note-taking.  It  recounts  the  history,  legend,  biography  (such  as  the  chapter  on 
Thomas  Wolfe),  sociology,  and  economics  of  a  mountain  region  that  draws  its  life 
and  ways  from  this  stream  and  its  tributaries.  The  book  entertainingly  relates  a 
dozen  or  so  memorable  stories  usually  omitted  from  standard  histories,  such  as  the 
search  for  Professor  Elisha  Mitchell's  body  on  the  mountain  that  bears  his  name, 
the  cutting  of  the  Swannanoa  tunnel,  and  the  coming  of  the  Vanderbilts  to 
western  North  Carolina. 
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Her  critically  acclaimed  novels  especially  reflect  her  understanding  of  people  in 
the  North  Carolina  mountains.  The  Tall  Woman  (1966),  which,  like  all  of  her 
books,  has  gone  through  numerous  printings,  tells  of  a  determined  mother's  fight 
for  education  and  justice  in  die  years  after  the  Civil  War.  The  Far  Fawj/y  (1966) 
picks  up  several  generations  later  and  shows  how  long-lasting  her  efforts  were. 

Return  the  Innocent  Earth  (1973)  is  loosely  based  on  the  fact  that  her  husband 
belonged  to  the  farming  family  that  established  the  mammoth  Stokely  canning 
company.  The  book  fictionally  depicts  the  internecine  contention  between 
family  members  who  want  to  remain  true  to  the  soil  and  those  who  are 
contemptuous  of  everything  except  the  money  generated  by  the  canning 
company.  Look  to  This  Day  (1969)  is  a  book  about  her  own  life  and  convictions. 
In  1976  came  Tennessee:  A  Bicentennial  History.  The  writer  has  also 
collaborated  with  her  two  sons  on  two  books. 

Dykeman's  many  honors  include  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  and  the  1985 
North  Carolina  Award  for  Literature.  She  has  held  the  honorary  tide  of 
Tennessee  State  Historian  since  1981.  A  popular  lecturer,  she  has  taught  a 
spring  course  for  many  years  at  the  University  of  Tennessee.  Sally  Buckner 
relates  in  her  anthology  Our  Words,  Our  l^y^that:  "Ms.  Dykeman  urges 
students  to  learn  to  listen  and  look  at  the  world  with  keen  eyes  and  ears,  then 
apply  themselves  diligendy.  She  also  draws  a  keen  distinction  between  aptitude 
and  attitude.  'The  talent  comes  from  developing  the  aptitude,*  she  has  said. 
'The  writer  comes  from  developing  the  attitude.'" 


From  The  French  Broad 
(Holt,  Rinehart  «St  Winston,  1955;  now  published  by  Wakestone  Books) 

The  French  Broad  is  a  river  and  a  watershed  and  a  way  of  life  where  day-hefore-yesterday  and 
day-after-tomorrow  exist  in  odd  and  fascinating  harmony.   Beneath  the  deepest  waters  im- 
pounded by  Douglas  Dam  lies  buried  the  largest  untouched  Indian  mound  of  the  French  Broad 
country.   Our  most  ancient  relic  of  man  and  our  most  recent  trophy  of  his  scientific  skill  rest 
practically  side  by  side. 

There  is  the  same  coexistence  of  past  and  present  within  the  people.    It  helps  explain  how  they 
may  be  at  once  so  maddening  and  so  charming,  wrong  about  so  many  things  and  yet  fimdamen- 
tally  right  so  often.   This  living  past  and  present  is  my  story  of  the  French  Broad.   I  should  like 
tt)  think  that  by  some  unmerited  but  longed-for  magic  I  have  spoken  for  a  few  of  the  anonymous 
dead  along  its  banks  and  up  its  mountains.    For  the  Negro  baby  drowned  in  the  river  when  its 
mother  tried  to  swim  from  slavery  and  bring  it  into  freedom.    For  the  sheriff  who  was  shot  in 
the  back  from  a  laurel-thicket  ambush  as  he  picked  his  way  along  a  fog-blanketed  early-morning 
trail.    For  the  minister  in  a  windowless  log  church  who  made  foot  washing  a  symbolic  ceremony 
of  humbleness  and  brotherhood.    For  the  old  taletellers  around  country  stores  and  the  urbane 
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'  newcomers  who  seek  but  have  not  found  as  yet   For  these  and  for  the  river  itself,  mountains, 
lowlands,  woods,  gullies,  springs  and  ponds  and  brooks  I  should  like  to  speak,  to  quicken 
understanding.    For  the  French  Broad  is  above  all  a  live  country.   The  Cherokccs  said,  "We 
have  set  our  names  upon  your  waters  and  you  cannot  wash  them  out."  They  were  right  —  the 
Nolichucky  and  the  Swannanoa  and  the  Estatoe  —  but  they  might  also  have  said,  for  all  of  us, 
"We  have  lived  our  lives  along  your  rivers  and  you  cannot  wash  the  memor>'  of  us  out" 


From  The  Tall  Woman 
(Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  1957;  now  published  by  Wakestone  Books) 

[After  the  Civil  War,  Mark  McQueen  goes  West,  seeking  a  better  life  for  his  wife,  Lydia,  and 
their  family.) 

Lydia  was  down  by  her  spring  the  last  day  of  January,  dipping  out  any  leaves  that  might  have 
blown  into  the  water  since  the  last  storm.  When  Dr.  Hornsby  rode  into  the  yard  she  did  not 
recognize  him  until  he  dismounted  and  was  striding  toward  her. 

"And  what  are  you  doing  this  bleak  day  on  this  godforsaken  mountain?"  he  asked,  the  gloom  of 
his  words  belied  in  part  by  his  hearty  smile. 

"I'm  cleaning  my  spring." 

"And  pray  tell  me,  Lydia  McQueen,  how  do  you  clean  a  spring?  Do  you  wash  the  water?" 

"Don't  be  making  fiin  of  me!  There"  —  she  pointed  with  the  hoe  —  "lcK)k  under  the  ledge  where 
the  roots  of  those  poplar  trees  hold  fast,  and  tell  me  if  you  ever  set  eyes  on  a  bolder,  finer  spring. 
Or  a  cleaner  one?" 

He  went  and  looked.   The  natural  bowl  of  water,  surrounded  on  three  sides  and  overhead  by  a 
ledge  of  rock  and  a  tangled  web  of  roots  and  earth  stood  clear  and  cold  as  glass.    Here  were  beds 
of  moss  and  galax  and  a  dozen  wild  blackberry  stalks.   Someone  had  worked  here  lovingly  and  well. 

"I  never  set  eyes  on  a  bolder,  finer  spring,"  he  repeated.   "Or  a  cleaner  one."   Then  abrupdy  he 
snapped  the  leaf  off  a  galax  plant  with  an  angry  flick  of  his  switch.   "Sometime  I  wish  I  could 
bear  you  word  of  something  good.   Now  I  have  bad  news." 

She  clutched  the  hoe.   "What'" 

"Ham  Nelson  will  fight  you  on  getting  your  school  for  Thicket>'  Creek." 

She  waited  for  him  to  go  on.   "Was  that  your  news?" 

He  nodded  and  she  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed.  Why  the  news  might  have  been  of  Mark, 
out  West.   "Rut  I  thought  it  meant  so  much  to  you,"  Dr.  Hornsby  said  stiffly.    "I  misjudged  —  " 

"Oh  no!   A  school  means  everything  to  me.   It's  just  Ham  Nelson  that  doesn't  mean  anything." 

The  doctor  looked  at  her.   "Nelson's  a  powerful  man,"  he  said. 

"The  power  of  a  rock.    But  there's  something  stronger  than  rock.   You  see  that  ledge  over  my 
spring?   I've  seen  it  cracked  by  the  stem  of  a  litde  vine  that  had  to  come  up  to  sunlight  through 
it.   There's  nothing  strong  enough  to  stop  for  long  the  strength  of  growing  things.   And  children 
are  stouter  than  any  vines." 

They  walked  back  down  the  path.  He  smiled  at  her.  "I'm  glad  to  have  seen  your  fine  spring  of 
water,"  he  said.   "I'm  glad  to  have  seen  you." 
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From  Return  the  Innocent  Earth 
(Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  1973;  now  published  by  Wakestone  Books) 

At  the  airport  I  rented  a  car  and  in  the  falling  part  of  the  afternoon,  as  old  Cebo  used  to  say,  I 
came  out  to  the  fields  where  a  canning  empire  was  born.   The  gigantic  bean  pickers  were  just 
moving  off  the  acres  with  the  massive  tread  of  dinosaurs.   Here  my  boyhood  boots  pulled  against 
the  suck  of  mud;  now  my  British  walkers  have  jetted  across  continents  of  space  and  time.   Down 
these  dusty  rows  I  once  dragged  battered  crates  and  baskets;  now  my  Gucci  briefcase  waits  on  the 
seat  of  the  car  at  the  edge  of  the  field.   Faces  and  voices  surround  me. 

How  is  it  that  we  come  to  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  those  strangers  masquerading  as  lovers, 
parents,  children,  friends,  adversaries?  Names  and  roles  assigned  in  pompous  singleness  but 
which  in  fact  are  fluid,  overlapping,  and  several. 

By  so-called  facts:  dates  and  places,  figures,  events,  a  neat  record  of  births  and  deaths,  marriages 
and  mergers,  reports  in  newspapers  and  journals  which  the  mothers,  aunts,  cousins  accumulate 
in  fat,  neat  scrapbcx)ks  where  the  paste  crumbles  and  yellows,  the  paper  turns  britde  and  brown 
as  dead  leaves,  and  gray  mildew  finally  whiskers  the  untouched  crevices  and  spine  of  bindings. 

By  unwitting  fragments:   a  word,  a  glance,  a  breath,  telling  nothing  but  revealing  all,  buried  in 
some  convolution  of  the  brain  until  it  surfaces  at  an  unexpected  moment  to  slice  through 
accepted  myth  with  a  laser  beam  of  reality. 

By  legend:   gradual,  constant,  unconscious  flow  of  family  stories,  anecdotes,  reverences, 
judgments,  communicating  more  by  single  turn  of  phrase,  lift  of  eyebrow,  tone  of  voice,  than 
pages  of  words  can  suggest   All  these  sucked  into  us  with  milk  and  water,  fed  to  us  as  surely  as 
bread.   Finally  we  "know"  —  not  what  happened  so  much  as  what  someone,  or  several,  believe 
or  wish  had  happened.   That  is  the  legend  we  receive  and  transmit  of  something  that  happened 
somewhere  and  sometime  to  someone  —  one  person  at  the  beginning,  a  different  person  in  the 
remembering. 
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Last  year  marked  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  publication  of 
John  Hope  Franklin's  literary 
landmark  From  Slavery  to 
Freedom.  Now  in  its  seventh 
edition,  translated  into  five 
languages,  with  more  than  three 
million  copies  sold,  this  book, 
more  than  any  other,  has 
reshaped  the  way  African 
American  history  is  understood 
and  taught.  Since  writing  it,  John 
Hope  Franklin  has  become  one  of 
the  world's  most  celebrated 
historians. 

Born  in  Rentiesville,  Oklahoma, 

and  raised  in  Tulsa,  he  graduated 

from  Fisk  University  in  1935  and 

earned  a  master's  and  a  doctorate 

in  history  from  Harvard 

University.  He  credits  his  "careful 

training"  at  both  schools  with 

helping  him  to  achieve  the 

scholarly  discipline  necessary  to  write  the  story  of  his  race  —  including  painful 

events  that  touched  his  own  life  —  with  the  historical  accuracy  and  clear  sense 

of  fairness  that  characterize  the  book. 

With  his  wife's  support  and  a  contract  from  publisher  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
Franklin  began  research  on  From  Slavery  to  Freedom  at  the  age  of  thirty-two 
while  on  the  faculty  of  what  is  now  North  Carolina  Central  University  in 
Durham.  "My  challenge,"  he  said,  "was  to  weave  into  the  fabric  of  American 
history  enough  of  the  presence  of  blacks  so  that  the  story  of  the  United  States 
could  be  told  adequately  and  fairly."  When  the  book  first  appeared,  few  people 
took  the  study  of  African  American  culture  seriously. 

"For  decades,  blacks  were  marginalized  in  American  history  books,"  said  Duke 
University  historian  William  Chafe,  "/to/t?  Slavery  to  Freedom  inspired  many 
historians  to  begin  to  set  the  record  straight."  The  book  spans  the  period  from 
ancestral  Africa  to  the  present,  with  each  new  edition  offering  an  updated 
examination  of  the  struggle  toward  racial  equality,  the  accompanying  setbacks 
and  unfolding  social  change.  "It  coincided  with  the  civil  rights  movement," 


John  Hope  Franklin 
(1915 -) 
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according  to  Yale  University  historian  David  Brion  Davis,  "and  helped  to 
evaporate  the  racist  myths  that  had  upheld  racial  segregation  and  oppression." 

Although  From  Slavery  to  Freedom  is  his  best-known  work,  Franklin  has  been 
a  prolific  author.   In  1 990,  a  collection  of  essays  covering  a  teaching  and 
writing  career  of  fifty  years  was  published  under  the  tide  Race  and  History: 
Selected  Essays,  1938-1988.  In  1993,  he  published  The  Color  Line:  Legacy  for 
the  Twenty-First  Century.   His  most  recent  book.  My  Life  and  an  Era:  The 
Autobiography  of  Buck  Colbert  Franklin,  is  an  autobiography  of  his  father  that 
he  edited  with  his  son,  John  Whittington  Franklin. 

John  Hope  Franklin  is  James  B.  Duke  Professor  Emeritus  of  History  at  Duke 
University  and  has  also  served  on  the  faculties  at  St.  Augustine's  College, 
Howard  University,  Brooklyn  College,  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  A 
former  president  of  the  Southern  Historical  Association,  the  American 
Historical  Association,  and  the  United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  he  has 
received  dozens  of  major  awards  and  more  than  100  honorary  degrees.  In 
1995,  he  was  awarded  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom,  the  nation's  highest 
civilian  honor.  That  same  year  the  John  Hope  Franklin  Research  Center  was 
founded  at  Duke  as  a  repository  for  African  and  African  American  studies 
documentation.  Last  summer,  the  distinguished  Duke  historian  was  appointed 
by  President  Clinton  to  lead  a  panel  of  advisers  on  promoting  racial 
understanding  in  the  United  States. 


From  From  Slavery  to  Freedom:  A  History  of  American  Negroes 

(Knopf,  1947) 

The  Carolinas 

The  Carolina  colonists  never  debated  either  the  question  of  bringing  Negroes  into  the  colony  or 
what  their  status  should  be  upon  arrival.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  founders  of  the  colony 
had  observed  the  value  of  slaves  in  the  economic  development  of  the  other  colonies.   Not  only 
were  they  interested  in  the  use  of  slaves  in  the  solution  of  their  labor  problem,  but  they  had  a 
material  interest  in  the  slave  trade.   Four  of  the  proprietors  of  the  colony  were  members  of  the 
Royal  African  Company  and  doubdess  looked  forward  to  realizing  profits  both  in  the  traffic  and 
in  the  employment  of  Negro  slaves.   With  slavery  so  firmly  established  in  several  of  the  English 
colonies  and  with  a  vast  grant  of  some  of  the  best  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  staple  crops  in  the 
New  World,  the  proprietors  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  plantation  slavery  would  be  the 
basis  for  a  healthy  economic  life  in  Carolina.   Small  wonder,  then,  that  slavery  was  established 
even  before  the  colony  was  setded.   In  his  "Fundamental  Constitutions,"  John  Locke  said  that 
"every  freeman  of  Carolina  shall  have  absolute  power  and  authority  over  his  negro  slaves,  of 
what  opinion  or  religion  soever."   Not  only  was  slavery  thereby  sanctioned,  but  its  existence  was 
proteaed  against  any  presumed  jeopardy  to  which  conversion  might  expose  it   In  no  other  colony 
did  slavery  begin  more  auspiciously,  nor  was  there  anywhere  any  greater  prospect  for  its  success. 
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The  proprietors  early  sought  to  encourage  the  importation  of  Negro  slaves  into  the  colony.    In 
1663  they  offered  to  the  original  settlers  twenty  acres  for  ever>'  Negro  man  slave  and  ten  acres  for 
every  Negro  woman  slave  brought  into  the  colony  in  the  first  year,  or  ten  and  five  acres 
respectively  for  every  man  or  woman  slave  brought  in  within  the  first  five  years.  Although  there 
are  no  available  estimates  of  the  Negro  population  of  Carolina  before  the  early  eighteenth 
centur^',  legislation  as  well  as  the  remarks  of  colonial  leaders  indicate  that  Negroes  were  in  the 
colony  from  the  beginning.   In  1 708  the  Negro  and  white  population  was  almost  equal,  with 
4,1 00  Negroes  and  4,080  whites.   By  1 71 5  the  Negroes  led  the  whites  vkidi  1 0,500  to  6,250.   In 
1  724  there  were  three  times  as  many  Negrcx;s  as  whites,  while  in  1  765,  the  Negro  population 
was  90,000,  while  the  whites  numbered  only  40,000.   These  figures  cloquendy  reflect  lx)th  the 
impetus  which  slavery  early  received  from  the  encouraging  legislation  of  the  Restoration  and  the 
effective  cooperation  between  the  traders  and  the  planters. 

This  tremendous  increase  in  Negroes  filled  many  white  South  Carolinians  with  apprehension. 
No  other  colony  experienced  quite  the  threat  that  sheer  numbers  brought  to  South  Carolina; 
and  the  colony  did  not  wait  for  any  demonstrations  of  the  Negroes'  ungovernable  temper  to  erect 
a  slave  code  that  became  a  model  for  the  mainland  in  severity  and  scope.   Beginning  in  1686  the 
colonial  legislature  passed  laws  to  insure  the  domination  of  white  masters  over  their  slaves  that 
Locke's  Constitutions  had  promised.   The  first  law  forbade  Negroes  to  engage  in  any  kind  of 
trade  and  further  provided  that  they  should  not  leave  their  master's  place  between  sunset  and 
sunrise  without  a  note  of  explanation  from  the  master.   White  persons  who  encountered  a  slave 
violating  this  act  were  authorized  to  chastise  and  correct  him  and  send  him  home.   The  law  was 
strengthened  in  1722  when  justices  were  authorized  to  search  Negroes  for  guns,  swords,  "and 
other  offensive  weapons"  and  to  take  them  unless  the  Negro  could  produce  a  permit  less  than  a 
month  old  authorizing  him  to  carry  such  a  weapon.    Not  more  than  one  Negro  on  a  plantation 
was  to  be  permitted  to  have  possession  of  a  gun.   Patrols  were  given  full  authority  to  search 
Negroes  and  to  whip  those  who  were  deemed  to  be  dangerous  to  peace  and  order.   Murder, 
burglary,  robbery,  arson,  and  running  away  were,  of  course,  capital  crimes.    For  lighter  offenses 
such  as  stealing  hogs  and  chickens,  slaves  were  to  be  branded  with  the  letter  "R"  on  the  right 
cheek.   Chronic  offenders  in  these  categories  were  to  suffer  death. 

While  the  Carolina  colonists  were  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  Negro  slavery',  they  feared  that  the 
flood  gates  that  had  been  opened  by  unlimited  importation  would  prove  disastrous  in  the  long 
run,  and  that  not  even  the  stringent  code  could  keep  the  Negroes  under  control.   Consequendy 
they  began  to  pass  laws  looking  toward  decreasing  the  disparity  in  the  ratio  of  the  white  and 
Negro  population.   In  1716a  law  was  enacted  requiring  each  planter  to  have  one  white  servant 
for  even'  ten  Negro  slaves,  and  a  bounty  of  25  pounds  was  offered  for  ever\'  white  servant 
brought  into  the  colony.    In  1  719  a  duty  of  10  pounds  per  head  was  levied  on  all  Negroes 
imported  from  Africa  and  30  pounds  on  all  Negroes  imported  from  the  islands.    In  1  722  a  duty 
of  50  pounds  was  laid  on  Negroes  brought  from  other  colonies,  for  South  Carolina  did  not  want 
to  have  in  her  borders  any  Negroes  that  were  deported  from  other  colonies  because  of  ill 
behavior.  .  .  . 

By  1 700  the  northern  portion  of  the  Carolina  colony  was  evolving  a  history  that  was  in  some 
respects  separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  the  southern  portion.    Even  before  1  700  men  of  small 
means  began  to  leave  Virginia  and  setde  in  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  Albemarle  Sound.   The 
stream  of  setders  increased  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  newcomers  filled  in  the  northern 
and  central  portion  of  the  colony.   The  Cape  Fear  region  gradually  attracted  setders,  and  finally 
Scotch  and  Irish,  Germans,  and  others  filled  in  the  Piedmont  back  country.   The  Negro 
population  was  small  during  these  early  years,  for  the  more  affluent  Carolinians  were  occupying 
the  rich  lands  in  the  region  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers.    Final  separation  from  South 
Carolina  came  in  1 729,  at  which  time  the  populadon  of  North  Carolina  was  about  6,000 
Negroes  and  30,000  whites.    No  great  stimuli  to  importadon  were  present,  and  as  late  as  1  756 
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there  were  only  10,000  Negroes  in  a  total  population  of  79,000. 

Down  to  the  separation  of  the  colonies  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  shared  the  same 
slave  code.   In  1 741  North  Carolina  passed  an  act  entided  "An  Act  Concerning  Servants  and 
Slaves"  that  constituted  the  basis  of  her  colonial  slave  codes.   It  was  concerned  primarily  with 
the  procedure  by  which  slave  offenders  were  to  be  tried.  Two  justices  and  four  slaveowners  were 
to  sit  in  judgment  of  a  slave  before  the  court  and  to  direct  the  punishment  of  guilty  parties 
according  to  their  discretion.    By  the  law  slaves  were  not  permitted  to  own  property,  to  carry 
arms,  or  to  move  about  without  permission.   Other  clauses  provided  for  the  punishment  of  slave 
thieves,  insolent  slaves,  and  those  who  transacted  business  with  whites. 

The  presence  of  Quakers  in  North  Carolina  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  conditions  among 
slaves  in  the  colony.  They  urged  the  establishment  of  regular  meetings  for  slaves,  and  Quaker 
slaveholders  were  enjoined  to  use  their  Negroes  well.    Before  the  end  of  the  colonial  period  there 
was  some  sentiment  among  the  Quakers  to  discourage  members  to  purchase  slaves  and  finally, 
in  1770,  the  organization  described  the  slave  trade  as  "an  iniquitous  practice"  and  sought  its 
prohibition.   Members  of  the  Slociety  for  the]  P[ropagation  of  the]  G[ospel  in  Foreign  Parts]  also 
sought  to  improve  conditions  among  Negroes  as  well  as  Indians  and,  as  in  South  Carolina, 
encouraged  masters  to  permit  their  slaves  to  attend  religious  services. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  was  no  real  slave  insurrection  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
colonial  period.  The  fact  that  the  slave  population  was  relatively  small  and  that  there  was  litde 
impersonality  on  the  North  Carolina  plantation  was  doubdess  responsible  for  this  peaceful 
situation.   The  early  dispersion  of  the  population  and  the  impecunious  state  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants  discouraged  extensive  slaveholding.   In  comparison  with  her  neighbors.  North 
Carolina  presented  a  picture  of  remarkable  calm  in  the  period  before  the  War  for  Independence. 
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A  man  of  diverse  interests 
and  talents,  a  champion  of 
the  avant-garde,  Jonathan 
Williams  once  listed  his 
occupations  as  "poet, 
publisher,  designer, 
essayist,  iconographer."    He 
has  also  been  described  as 
"a  busy  gadfly  who 
happened  somehow  to  pitch 
on  a  slope  in  western  North 
Carolina."   Born  in 
Asheville,  he  has  spent 
much  of  his  life  on 
Skywinding  Farm  near 
Highlands.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  Albans  School, 
Princeton  University,  and 
Black  Mountain  College, 
and  also  studied  art  and 
design  at  the  Institute  of 
Design  in  Chicago. 


Jonathan  Williams 
(1929 -) 


In  college  Williams  became 

interested  in  the  rebellious  and  experimental  poems  that  came  to  be  labeled 
Beat  poetry.   Drawing  on  a  wide  variety  of  subject  matter— jokes,  politics,  and 
other  topical  themes,  as  well  as  universal  ones,  Williams  calls  himself  a  "visual 
poet"  and  often  illustrates  his  poems  with  pictures  or  cartoons.    His  poetry 
derives  from  music  and  painting  (including  a  series  of  poems  written  as 
spontaneous  reactions  to  Mahler's  symphonies),  from  a  concern  for  ecological 
sanity,  and  from  a  sense  of  social  outrage. 

He  has  been  strongly  identified  with  the  Black  Mountain  group  of  poets  who 
have  experimented  with  subject  matter,  form,  word  combinations,  and  mood 
evocation.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  wit,  whimsy,  and  the  combination  of 
visual  image  and  words  to  create  desired  impressions.  He  employs  unexpected 
puns,  repeated  syllables,  and  word  extensions.  Although  often  critical  of 
the  American  middle  class,  Williams  delights  in  mountain  speech  and 
traditions,  frequendy  quoting  hill  folk  in  his  poems  and  essays. 

His  more  than  fifty  published  books  include  An  Ear  in  Bartram's  Tree  (1969), 
Blues  and  Roots/Rue  and  Bluets  (1971),  The  Loco  Logodaedalus  in  Situ 
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(1972),  and  Elite/Elate  Poems  (1979).  Among  his  many  honors  are  a 
Guggenheim  Fellowship  for  Poetry,  numerous  grants  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  honorary  degrees,  and  the  1977  North  Carolina 
Award  in  Fine  Arts. 

In  1951,  Jonathan  Williams  founded  Jargon  Press  to  bring  out  works  by  then- 
neglected  poets,  especially  those  associated  with  Black  Mountain  College.  His 
self-proclaimed  mission:  "To  keep  afloat  the  Ark  of  Culture  in  these 
dark  and  tacky  times!"  He  went  on  to  become  one  of  the  most  active  small 
publishers  in  the  United  States.  Known  as  "the  truffle-hound  of  American 
poetry,"  he  has  rooted  out  and  published  such  zesty  writers  as  Charles 
Olson,  Kenneth  Patchen,  Denise  Levertov,  Paul  Metcalf,  and  many  others. 

A  serious  gardener  and  hiker,  Williams  has  written  often  about  his  walks  on 
the  Appalachian  Trail  and  in  England,  where  he  spends  part  of  each  year.  He 
has  taught  at  several  universities,  and  has  been  poet-in-residence  at  the 
Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies.  New  York  Times  critic  John  Russell 
said  of  him,  "This  master  of  anathema  has  also  a  sense  of  wonder  and  awe  at 
human  quality,  at  the  surviving  marvels  of  landscape  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  and  at  the  metaphoric  power  of  both  words  and  music." 


From  The  Language  They  Speak  is  Things  to  Eat 
(UNO  Press,  1994) 

An  Aubade  from  Verlaine's  Day 
for  Alfred  Stieglitz 

the  cloud  in  my  head 

wide  to  the  edge  of  the  world 

the  level  cloud 

that  fills  the  Valley  of  the  Litde  Tennessee 

from  Ridgepole  to  Rabun  Bald 

the  laughter  of 
the  Lx)rd  God  Bird 
Who  pecks 
berries 
from  the 
dogwood 

makes  these  two  clouds 

one,  one  eye 

open 
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My  Quaker-Atheist  Friend, 

Who  Has  Come  to  This 

Meeting-House  since  1913, 

Smokes 

6t  Looks  Out  over  the  Rawthey 

to  Holme  Fell 

what  do  you  do 
anything  for? 

you  do  it 

for  what  the  mediaevals  would  call 

something  like 

the  Glory  of  God 

doing  it  for  money 
that  doesn't  do  it; 

doing  it  for  vanity, 
that  doesn't  do  it; 

doing  it  to  justify  a  disorderly  life, 
that  doesn't  do  it 


Look  at  Briggflatts  here  .  .  . 

It  represents  the  best 

that  the  people  were  able  to  do 

they  didn't  do  it  for  gain; 
in  fact,  they  must  have 
taken  a  loss 

whether  it  is  a  stone  next  to  a  stone 

or  a  word  next  to  a  word, 

it  is  the  glory— 

the  simple  craft  of  it 

and  money  and  sex  aren't  worth 

bugger-all,  not 

bugger-all 


The  Ancient  of  Days 

would  that  1 

had  known  Aunt  Cumi 

Woody 

C-um-i,  pronounced 
Q-my 

she  lived  in  the  De>ton  Bend  Section  of  Mitchell 
County,  North  Carolina  many  years  ago 

there  is  one  of  Bayard  Wooticn's  photographs  of  her 
standing  there  uith  her  store-bought 
teeth,  holding  a  coverlet 

she  sheared  her  sheep,  spun 

and  dyed  her  yarn  in  vegetable  dyes, 

and  wove  the  coverlet 

in  indigo,  the  brown  from  walnut  roots, 

red  from  madder,  green  from  hickory  cx^ze,  first, 

then  into  the  indigo  (the  blue  pot) 

Cumi,  from  the  Bible 

(St.  Mark  5:41) 

Talitha  Cumi: 

"Damsel,  I  say  unco  dice,  arise!" 

she  is  gone,  she 
enjoyed  her  days 


A  Valediction  for  My  Father,  Ben 
Williams  (1898-1974) 

all  the  old  things 
arc  gone  now 

and  the  people  are 
different 


solid,  common,  vulgar vjords 

the  ones  you  can  touch, 
the  ones  that  yield 

and  a  respect  for  the  music  .  .  . 


what  else  can  you  tell  'cm? 
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Daddy  Bostain,  the  Moses  of  the  Wing  community  Moonshiners,  Laments 
from  His  Deathbed  the  Spiritual  Estate 
of  One  of  His  Soul-Saving  Neighbors 

God  bless  her  pore 
little  ol 
dried  up 
soul! 


jest  make 

good  Idndlin  wood 

fer  Hell  .  .  . 


Aunt  Dory  Ellis,  of  Penland,  Remembers 

When  She  Fell  in  Her  Garden  at  the  Home  Place 

and  Broke  Her  Hip  in  19  and  56 

the  sky  was  high, 

white  clouds  passing 

by,  I  lay 

a  hour  in  that  petunia  patch 

hollered, 

and  knew  I  was  out  of  whack 


*  *  *  * 


Miss  Lucy  Morgan  Shows  Me  a  Photograph 

of  Mrs.  Mary  Grindstaff  Spinning  Wool  on  the  High  Wheel 

Miss  Lucy  tells  that  one  day 
a  visitor  asked  Mrs.  Grindstaff 
"What  arc  you  doing?" 

she  said  "Spinning." 

the  tourist  said 

"Why  doesn't  it  break?" 

she  .said  "Because  I  don't  let  it." 

the  charred  heart  does  not  break  in  Appalachia,  they 
have  not  let  it  .  .  . 

the  loom  hums 

there 
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Sam  Ragan  was  for  more  than  fift>'  years  one  of  North 
Carolina's  leading  men  of  letters.   As  the  state's  first  secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Cultural  Resources  and  first  chairman 
of  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council,  he  was  instrumental  in 
making  the  arts  in  the  state  accessible  to  a  wide,  varied 
audience.    Born  in  Granville  County,  Sam  Ragan  began 
writing  poetry  in  grade  school.    By  the  time  he  was  a  student 
at  Atlantic  Christian  (Barton)  College,  he  knew  he  wanted  to 
be  a  newspaperman.    Sam  Ragan  joined  the  Raleigh  A'c'H'.v  & 
Observer  in  1 941  and,  by  the  time  he  left  in  1 968  to  buy 
The  Pilot  in  Southern  Pines,  he  was  the  News  &  Observer's 
managing  and  executive  editor.    He  stayed  at  The  /"//of  until 
his  death,  continuing  to  write  "Southern  Accent,"  the  column 
he  began  in  1948. 


Samuel  Talmadge 

Ragan 

(1915  -  1996) 


Sam  Ragan  published  six  collections  of  verse  and  four  works 

of  nonfiction.    His  poetry  has  been  called  "sensitive  to  the 

seasons  of  life,  the  sureties  and  contradictions  of  living,  the 

elements  in  which  we  exist.. written  out  of  a  Tar  Heel's  sense  of  place."   When  Governor  Jim 

Hunt  appointed  him  North  Carolina  Poet  Laureate  in  1982,  Ragan  responded,  "I  don't  know  that 

I'll  write  poetry  on  demand,  but  I  would  like  to  encourage  North  Carolinians  to  read  and  write 

poetry.   I'll  be  happy  to  do  that" 


The  Marked  and  Unmarked 

from  To  the  Water's  Edge 
Moore  Publishing  Company,  1971 

I  cannot  say  upon  which  luminous  evening 
I  shall  go  out  beyond  the  stars, 
To  windless  spaces  and  unmarked  time. 
Turning  nights  to  days  and  days  to  nights. 

This  is  the  place  where  I  live. 
I  planted  this  tree. 
I  watched  it  grow. 

The  leaves  fall  and  I  scuff  them  with  my  feet. 
This  is  the  street  on  which  I  walk. 
I  have  walked  it  many  times. 
Sometimes  it  seems  there  are  echoes  of  my 
walking— 

In  the  mornings,  in  the  nights, 

In  those  long  evenings  of  silence  and  stars 

—the  unmarked  stars. 
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Program  Participants 

SALLY  BUCKNER 

Formerly  a  journalist  with  the  Raleigh  Times,  Sally  Buckner  is  Alumnae  Distinguished  Professor 
of  English  at  Peace  College.    For  thirteen  years  she  co-directed  the  Capital  Area  Writing  Project 
at  North  Carolina  State  University.   Buckner  is  the  author  of  a  poetry  collection,  Strawberry 
Harvest  {St.  Andrews  Press,  1986)  and  the  editor  of  an  anthology  of  North  Carolina  Literature, 
Our  Words,  Our  Ways:  Reading  and  Writing  in  North  Carolina  (Carolina  Academic  Press, 
1 991 ,  1 995),  currendy  in  use  as  a  text  in  public  schools.   She  has  been  awarded  the  Sam  Ragan 
Award  (1 993)  for  contributions  to  the  fine  arts  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Ragan-Rubin  Award 
(N.C.  English  Teachers  Association,  1 993)  for  a  writer  who  has  made  contributions  to  teaching. 

JAKI  SHELTON  GREEN 

The  author  of  four  books  of  poetry,  Jaki  Shelton  Green  is  at  present  a  Community  Economic 
Development  Specialist  at  North  State  Legal  Services  in  Hillsborough,  N.C,  and  a  member  of 
the  faculty  at  the  Duke  University  Young  Writers  Camp.    From  1991-94,  Green  was  a  member 
of  the  Literature  Panel  of  the  N.C.  Arts  Council,  and  after  1990  became  a  valued  faculty  member 
of  the  North  Carolina  Writers'  Network's  Fall  Conference.    Her  publications  are  Mask 
(Carolina  Wren  Press,  1977),  Dead  on  /Imva/ (Carolina  Wren  Press,  1977),  Dead  on  Arrival 
and  New  Poems  {Carohna  Wren  Press,  1983),  and  Conjure  Bh/es  {Carolina  Wren  Press,  1996). 
Through  such  groups  as  NCW^  and  the  N.C.  Humanities  Council,  Green  has  created  literary 
programs  for  the  homeless,  for  women  in  prison,  for  young  writers,  and  for  rural  poor  of  various 
ages  and  races. 

BETTY  HODGES 

Betty  Hodges  is  a  Virginian  who  transferred  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
and  stayed  on  to  graduate  as  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.    For  years  now,  she  has  considered 
herself  a  Tar  Heel  by  adoption.   Her  weekly  book  column  has  been  a  fixture  in  the  Herald-Sun 
newspapers  for  43  years  and  is  distinguished  by  its  primary  focus  on  regional  writers.   She  was 
the  1 989  Honoree  of  the  N.C.  Writers  Conference  and  a  1 996  Ethel  Former  Award  recipient 
from  St  Andrews  Presbyterian  College.   Hodges  retired  in  1 990,  after  1 3  years  as  Style  Editor  of 
the  Durham  Morning  Herald,  and  soon  took  up  in  earnest  her  half-century  addiction  to  journal- 
writing.   After  studying  Proust  in  Judy  Hogan's  "Roadmap  to  Great  Literature  for  New  Writers" 
workshop  at  the  Durham  County  Library,  Hodges  launched  an  autobiographical  novel  that  is 
excerpted  in  the  current  issue  of  Pembroke  Magazine  (1 998). 

JASPER  D.  MEMORY 

Dr.  Jasper  D.  Memory,  whose  father,  Professor  Jasper  L  Memory,  was  a  nephew  of  John  Charles 
McNeill,  has  recendy  retired  as  Vice  President  for  Research  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
System  and  Professor  of  Physics  at  North  Carolina  State  University.    Living  in  Gary,  N.C,  he 
and  his  wife  Carolyn  also  own  a  cottage  in  the  Rivcrton  community  where  NcNeill  was  raised. 
Among  his  accomplishments  are  raising  the  North  Carolina  University'  System  from  sixth  to 
third  place  in  garnering  federal  funding  for  research  and  development,  tripling  sponsored 
program  funding  to  over  $500  million  per  year,  and  being  selected  as  Principal  Investigator  of 
numerous  federal  grants  for  the  National  Science  Foundation,  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and  the  Army  Research  Office.   Dr.  Memory  is 
the  author  or  co-author  of  three  books,  five  chapters  in  books,  and  over  1  30  other  scientific 
publications. 
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ROY  PARKER,  JR. 

Roy  Parker,  Jr.,  a  native  of  Ahoskie,  N.C.,  i.s  Contriburing  Editor  of  the  Fayettcvillc  Observer- 
Times.   He  has  been  a  journaU.st  all  his  life.    He  graduated  from  the  University-  of  North 
Carolina  in  1952  and  was  recipient  of  the  University's  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award  in  1986. 
He  began  his  career  as  editor  of  family-owned  weekly  newspapers  in  Eastern  North  Carolina. 
For  1 5  years,  he  was  Capitol  Correspondent  in  Raleigh  and  Washington  Correspondent  for  the 
News  and  Observer  of  Raleigh.   Parker  is  the  author  of  Cumberland  County:  A  Brief  History 
and  a  former  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Asscxriation.    He  is  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  Writers  Conference,  and  has  written  a  book  column  for  the 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times  for  25  years.    He  served  as  president  of  the  North  Carolina  United 
Way  and  of  the  North  Carolina  Art  Society.   Currendy,  he  writes  a  weekly  Military  History 
column  that  concentrates  on  North  Carolina  and  especially  on  Fort  Bragg.   He  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Airborne  and  Special  Forces  Museum  Foundation  and  the  former 
vice-president  of  the  Braxton  Bragg  chapter  of  the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army.   Parker  is 
married  to  the  former  Marie  Smithwick,  a  retired  elementary  school  principal.   He  has  three 
children  and  three  grandchildren. 

LEVERETT  T.  SMITH,  JR. 

Born  in  Mount  Kisco,  New  York,  Terry  Smith  is  married  with  three  grown  children,  one 
grandchild,  and  one  step-grandchild.   He  was  educated  at  Middlebury  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  from  which  he  took  the  Ph.D.  in  American  Studies.   Smith's  special  interests 
in  American  popular  culture  include  the  history  of  baseball  and  American  literature  since  World 
War  II.  A  resident  of  North  Carolina  since  1973,  Smith  teaches  English  at  North  Carolina 
Wesleyan  College  in  Rocky  Mount.   Other  appointments  at  Wesleyan  include  coordinator  of  the 
Visiting  Writers  Series  between  1977  and  1993,  director  of  the  North  Carolina  Wesleyan 
College  Press  between  1987  and  1994,  and  curator  of  the  Black  Mountain  College  Collection 
from  1979  to  the  present 

TOM  SPLETH 

Tom  Spleth,  the  creator  of  the  1998  Inductees'  award,  has  finally  achieved  the  status  of  full-time, 
self-employed  artist  after  many  years  of  teaching,  directing  a  gallery,  and  curating  collections. 
After  completing  his  education  at  the  Kansas  City  Art  Institute  and  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Ceramics  at  Alfred  University,  from  which  he  took  the  M.F.A.  degree  in  1971,  Spleth  taught 
at  the  latter  until  1 984.   In  1 985,  he  was  Coordinator  of  the  Arts/Industry  Program  at  the  John 
Michael  Kohler  Arts  Center  in  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  late  '80's,  he  was  Visiting 
Lecturer  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  After  directing  a  gallery'  in  Wilson, 
N.C.,  from  1990-94,  Spleth  became  Curator  at  the  City  Gallery  of  Contemporary  Art  in  Raleigh, 
N.C.   His  work  has  been  exhibited  at  many  galleries  and  museums,  such  as  the  Southeastern 
Center  for  Contemporary  Art  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C,  the  Visual  Arts  Center  at  North 
Carolina  State  University  in  Raleigh,  and  the  Greenhill  Center  for  North  Carolina  Art  in 
Greensboro,  N.C.   Among  his  many  grants  and  commissions  are  two  fellowships  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  commission  from  the  North  Carolina  Arts  in  State 
Buildings  Program  for  the  Albemarle  Building  in  Raleigh,  and  an  Arts  in  Public  Places  Project 
grant  from  the  Arts  Festival  of  Adanta. 

SUSAN  J.  VON  SALIS 

Susan  von  Salis  received  the  B.A.  in  Religion  and  Afro-American  Studies  from  Smith  College  in 
1979.   In  1987  she  received  the  M.A.  in  History  from  Northeastern  University  with  a  concentra- 
tion on  public  history.   She  was  the  1 987  recipient  of  the  university's  Robert  Peer  Prize  for 
academic  excellence.   Von  Salis  has  been  Archivist  and  Information  Systems  Administrator  at 
the  Schlesinger  Library  at  Radcliffe  College  since  1986.   As  Archivist  she  is  largely  responsible 
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for  processing  manuscript  collections;  in  her  role  as  Information  Systems  Administrator  she 
oversees  all  technology-related  projects  for  the  library,  and  ensures  that  the  computer  systems  run 
smoothly  on  a  daily  basis.    In  1 992  she  helped  the  library  secure  a  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  to  research  and  write  a  guide  to  library  collections  by  and  about  African  Americans. 
Her  book,  Revealing;  Documents:  A  Guide  to  African  American  Manuscript  Sources  in  the 
Sch/esinger  Library  and  the  Radcliffe  College  Archives,  was  published  in  1 993.   The  grant  also 
provided  funds  for  von  Salis  to  process  manuscript  collections,  notably  the  extensive  papers  of 
women's  and  civil  rights  activist  Pauli  Murray. 

ED  WILLIAMS 

Ed  Williams  is  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observers  editorial  pages.   A  native  of  Southeast 
Missouri,  Williams  attended  the  University  of  Mississippi  where  he  was  elected  to  the  student 
hall  of  fame.   After  serving  in  the  army,  where  he  was  awarded  the  Army  Commendation  Medal 
for  meritorious  service,  he  worked  for  five  years  at  Hodding  Carter's  Delta  Democrat-Times, 
covering  Mississippi  state  politics  and  government.   In  1972  Williams  was  awarded  a  Nieman 
Fellowship  for  a  year's  study  at  Harvard  University.   In  1973  he  worked  for  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion on  a  study  of  American  prisons,  then  came  to  the  Observer  ^s  an  editorial  writer.   His 
editorials  have  been  part  of  two  OA.vc/vcr  efforts  that  won  the  newspaper  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Public  Service:   in  1980  for  coverage  of  brown  lung  disease  and  in  1987  for  coverage  of  the  PTL 
television  ministry.    He  is  a  two-time  winner  of  the  N.C.  Press  Association  award  for  editorial 
writing.   Williams'  writing  has  appeared  in  a  variety  of  publications,  including  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  ^nd  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review.   He  is  a  visiting  lecturer  at  UNC-CH 
and  at  the  American  Press  Institute  in  Reston,  Va. 

PETER  H.  WOOD 

Peter  H.  Wood  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1964  and  spent  two  years  at  Oxford  on  a 
Rhodes  Scholarship.   He  returned  to  Harvard  to  study  early  American  history,  receiving  the 
Ph.D.  in  1972.   His  first  book.  Black  Majority:  Negroes  in  Colonial  South  Carolina  from  1670 
through  the  Stono  Rebellion  (Knopf,  1 974),  was  nominated  for  the  National  Book  Award  and 
won  the  Beveridge  Prize  of  the  American  Historical  Association.   After  three  years  as  the 
Assistant  Director  for  Humanities  at  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  Wood  joined  the  History 
Department  of  Duke  University,  where  he  is  full  professor.    He  has  held  fellowships  from  the 
Guggenheim  Foundation,  Harvard's  Warren  Center,  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.   Wood  is  a  coauthor  of  Nadvcs  and  Newcomers  (UNC  Press,  1 983),  a  brief  history 
of  early  North  Carolina  which  received  the  American  Historical  Association's  Robinson  Prize. 
In  1988,  he  published,  with  Karen  Dalton,  Winslow  Homer's  Images  of  Blacks:    The  Civil  War 
and  Reconstruction  Years.   His  research  interests  are  varied.   Subjects  for  his  articles  range  from 
the  1  7th-century  explorer  LaSalle  to  President  Gerald  Ford's  pardon  of  Richard  Nixon,  from 
colonial  smallpox  epidemics  to  the  psychological  meanings  of  television.    In  1982  he  co-directed 
a  slavery  archaeology  project  at  Somerset  Plantation  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  and  he  has 
produced  several  videos  on  African  American  cultural  subjects.   His  book,  Strange  New  Land: 
African  Americans,  1617-1776,  was  published  by  Oxford  University  Press  in  1996  as  part  of  a 
scries  for  young  readers. 
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THE  PILOT 

18  PROUD  TO  SUPPORT 

THE  NORTIi  CAROLINA 

LITERARY  HALL  Of  EAME 


The  nistory  of  The  Pilot  and  that  of  the 
North  Carolina  Literary  Hall  of  Tame  are  inex- 
tricably bound. 

James  Boyd,  novelist  and  publisher  of  The 
Pilot,  was  among  the  original  Inductees  of  the 
riall  of  Tame  in  1995.  lie  and  his  wife, 
Katherine,  who  continued  as  publisher  of  The 
Pilot  after  his  death,  were  the  owners  of 
Weymouth,  where  they  established  a  great  liter- 
ary tradition. 

The  late  Sam  Ragan,  editor  and  publisher 
of  The  Pilot  from  1968-1996,  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  the  Hall  of  Tame  to  Weymouth  and 
Southern  Pines.  He  was  inducted  into  the  Hall 
of  rame  in  1997. 


■LOT 


105  W.  Illinois  Ave.      'J  tHIV/v   T^^^^^IStk  Southern  Pines,  N  C. 


Welcoming  You 
TO  Southern  Pines 

czrf  ttiEaLaL  aaijE.'itii.ina  isctLon  to  intioaucs.  ^itsxaxu  <::::yTaLL  of 
^janiE  (jLutozi.  to  <^outn£.xn  iJ-^inzi   LruiinEiiEi  ana  lExvicEi.. 


Jj>oujntocvn 


CONN.  AVE. 

r— I — r 


[NEW  HAM  p.  AVE 

I     I      H- 

PENNAVE. 

-r-r 

JEW  YORK  AVE 

1 — I — ra 

MASS  AVE  1- 


INDIANA  AVE. 

rn — r 

.ILLINOIS  AVE. 

n — 

WIS  AVE 
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ll\SII\'C,S-K.\^  (.AIILRV.ITI). 


Original  Works  by 
International  &  National  Artists 

Paintings  •  Sculptures  •  Hand  Blown  Glass  • 
Ceramic  •  Silversmiths 

Quality  Custom  Framing 
(910)  692-3050 

Monday-Saturday  10:00-5:00      166  N.W.  Broad  St. 


"Literature  is  tte  art  of 

writing  something  that 

will  be  read  twke" 

-QHOmna^ 


3       Rhst 

>$,  CmzBSB 

BANK 

FUKi 


AFavicvj 

iov  Litcravtvirc 

The  N.C.  Writers'  Network 
Spring  Gala 

featuring  Fred  Chappell,  Lucille  Clifton 
...and  Doris  Betts  as  emcee. 

JUNE  13,  1998  3-7  p.m. 

Call  (919)  967-9540  for  details. 


(910)  692-5159 
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}du  can  tdltve  wofityour  business. 

The  Carolinas'  Oldest  Bank 
Founded  In  1872 

430  Locations  in  2/2  Cities  &"  Towns 

In  McxDRE  Courmr 

PlhEHURST  AT  PinEHURST  TRAmC  CiRCLE 

—910-215-2600 
PiMEHURST  Village — 215-2580 

SOUTHERH  PiriES  Oh  BrOAD  STREET 

—693-2000 

ABERDEEPi/MiDTown — 693-2020 

Carthage— 947-2241 

Vass— 245-4011 

Sevem  Lakes — 673-4131 

Pimehurst/Blake  Boulevard 

—295-3351 

Member  FDIC 
Equal  Housing  Lender 


'^  S£ace 

TEA  ROOM  RESTAURANT 

Scrumptious  lunches  and  desserts  served 

in  the  warmth  of  an  old  Victorian  home 

in  Southern  Pines'  historic  district. 

TSavor  our  quaint  interiors  or  our  delightful 

old-fashioned fivnt  porch. 

(910)  692-8008 

Mon-Sat    11:00-2:30 
Fax  Your  Lunch  Order  692-1 188 

180  E.  Conn.  Ave.  Southern  Pines 

I  Private  Gathtrinjp  •  Showers  •  Dinner  Parties 
BriJaJ  LuncMOHs  •  Intimate  Wedding 

Present  this  ad 

and  receive  a 

complimentary 

cream  puff  with 

^our  entree 


REALTY  WORLD 


Kl«  )KI  K  Nl    I  W<  >KK 


PINNOCK  REAL  ESTATE  &  RELOCATION  SERVICES 

115  E.  Pennsylvania  Av«.,  Southern  Pints,  NC  28387  910-692-6767  /  800-692-7008 

U/ie  ri^/il  ayent  moAes  all i/te  di/jferena.'  in  f/jc  niarld. 


For  Quick,  Flexible  Loan  Service, 
You  Can't  Beat  Your  Home  Team. 


FIRST 
SAVINGS 


EXr^lXam  ^m 
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ith  every  book, 
greeting  card  or 
gift,  comes  pro- 
Jessional  service  and  a  per- 
sonal touch.  We  are  now 
carrying  classical  &  jazz 
CDs  and  cassettes! 


Open: 

Monday-Saturdcay 
9:30-5:30 
Sunday  1  -5 

(910)692-3211 

1 40  NW  Broad  St. 
Southern  Pines 


CAROLIHA 


Quality  Used  Books 
Bought  And  Sold 


Classics  •  Fiction  •  Mythology 

Science  Fiction  •  Philosophy 

Religion  •  History  •  Photography 

Art  •  Cooking  •  Golf*  Equestrian 

Cookbooks  •  Poetry  •  Do-li-Y our  self 

True  Crime  •  Military  •  Horror 

And  Much  More 

124  N.W.  Broad  St 

Downtown  Southern  Pines 

Open  7  Days  •  (910)  693-1265 


(Al   MlVvIO 


Hand-Mode  Beaded  Jewelry 

Batik  Clothing  &  Accessories 

Hond-Painted  Furniture 

Custom  Wall  Finishes  &  Trompe  I'oeil 

Local  Pottery  &  Painted  filass 

Metal  Sculpture 

Whin[\sicat  Clocks 

Sterling  Rings  A  Barrettes 

Loose  Beads  A  Bead  Stringing  Classes 

Custom  Bridal  Jewelry 

232  NW  Broad  Street 

Southern  Pines 

693-1277 

Monday  -  Saturday        10-5:30 

Save  10%  on  any  regular  price 
item  with  this  ad 
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